THE  FIRST BEGINNINGS  AND  THE  MIDDLE  AGES

throne of France, but besides Guienne he received Poitou, Perigord,
Limousin and other provinces. This was a truce, not a solution. The
French thus handed over were too French to resign themselves. 'With
our lips we shall acknowledge the English', they said, 'but our hearts
will never be moved/ Already we have passed beyond the time when
provinces might follow the leadership of an individual. The two king-
doms of France and of England had to be completely united or radically
severed.

No one knew this better than the Dauphin who, in 1364, became king
under the name of Charles V. He was resolved to revise the treaty of
Bretigny, but first he had to reorganize the kingdom and rebuild an
army. Charles was capable of this task. Tlu's small man, frail, pious,
learned, was a great sovereign. He seemed to be cold because, like all
persons lacking in energy, he husbanded Ms powers, but his heart was
warm and his mind earnest. He sought out scholars, collected manu-
scripts and, in the realm of action, surrounded himself with technicians.
He had thrust aside Etienne Marcel's constitutional ideas and he reigned
as an absolute but reasonable king. He had no hesitation in withdrawing
from obscurity die best-qualified expert he could find, whether noble or
bourgeois. He entrusted die reorganization of the army to a minor
Breton aristocrat, Bertrand Du Guesclin, who had called attention to
himself as much in fighting die English as in fighting those 'great com-
panies5 of men-at-arms who were pillaging die country areas, and in
fighting die Navarrese. He had freed Languedoc of highwaymen, soldier
brigands, by leading them off into Spain. Since French weapons were
inferior to English, Du GuescHn concluded diat it was best to refuse
battle, allow the enemy to exhaust himself, harry him and recapture
towns one by one. Charles soon summoned him back to Paris and made
him cornrnander-in-chief. At die same time the King was building a fleet
at Rouen, in the Clos des Galees, and was making ready a modern artillery
force. "When he died in 1380, he had almost swept the English out
of the kingdom, and that with very little fighting.

But dierc is never a j:reat man who docs not make great mistakes.
Charles V had a younger brodier, Philip die JBolil, to whom King John
the Good, their father, had given as appanage the Duchy of Burgundy,
one of the richest and most beautiful of French provinces. The very
principle of appanages was odious, and it divided die kingdom all the
more seriously when the feudal lords thus created were princes of the
blood. For the gift of die Duchy of Burgundy, Charles V was not respons-
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